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MENDELSSOHN'S « ST. PAUL." 

Contributed by Gt. A. Macfarren. 
(Continued from page 229). 

jVb. 7. — How poetical a thought is it. in this 
exciting situation, to suspend the progress of the 
action for the introduction of the Prophet's well- 
known reproof of the chosen city, Jerusalem, 
that killeth the Prophets, which, as metaphor 
strengthens the sense by the illustration of its 
beauty, quickens the scene with a preternatural 
life by the ideal character with which it invests 
it ! And, if poetical be the thought to introduce, 
in this situation, such a metaphorical (I must be 
allowed to borrow the term) — such a metaphorical 
illustration of the scene, how tenfold poetical is 
the musical embodiment in which this thought is 
presented ! It is as though some hovering Angel, 
watching the error of Heaven's favored Children, 
drew a long, deep sigh, in sorrow, not in anger, 
striving, but powerless, by such loving admonition, 
to warn them from their purposed evil ; or, as 
though the vision of the Son of Man, revealed to 
Stephen to strengthen him against the murderous 
threats of his enemies, shed too its glory upon 
them that menace him, albeit they be so blinded 
by their rage as to be insensible of its radiance. 

This exquisite little Aria is entirely novel in 
conception, as it is completely beautiful in effect; 
the phraseology, the harmony, and, above all, the 
instrumentation, are, at the same time that they 
are essentially characteristic of the composer, 
especially peculiar to this song, and we cannot 
less wonder at the consummate artistry that from 
such original experiments could command suc- 
cess, than admire the perfect loveliness which is 
their result. Two points of singular excellence 
may be technically described ; first, the return to 
the principal Subject, (which is peculiarly felici- 
tous even for Mendelssohn, who rarely suffers 
this always prominent feature in a musical design 
to elude some particular manifestation of his 
power,) where the first employment, throughout 
the score, of the, basses and the commencing of 
the melody before the return to the key are the 
means from which the effect is derived ; second 
the reversion of the chief phrase of the song in 
the concluding symphony, which surprises all 
hearers by the newness of effect of which it shows 
a familiar idea to be susceptible. 

As a matter of art, the introduction of this 
piece is most masterly, since thus is obtained 
a relief to the agitated character of the scene in 
which it is an episode that heightens the effect 



while it prevents what might else be monotony ; 
and, to recur to the close of the previous piece, 
the change from major to minor which may, 
perhaps, give too much of transiency to the 
brightness that so livingly expresses the last words 
of Stephen, is well considered to unite the present 
number in the general color that pervades the 
scene, by avoiding a violent contrast of key in 
its introduction. 

As a matter of imagination, there is a most 
subtle, refined, and delicate beauty in the idea of 
thus opposing the gentle benignity of Heaven to 
the vindictive ferocity of man — a pertinent 
symbol of the principles of good and evil. 

No. 8. — To separate the actual from the ideal, 
the history from the illustration, it is needful that 
the soprano voice, which has been engaged in the 
last Aria, should no longer continue the narrative, 
and the brief Kecitative that now follows is there- 
fore assigned to the tenor, which is, with this 
exception, reserved, in this introductory portion 
of the Oratorio, to personate, dramatically, the 
character of Stephen. 

The Recitative relates how they, the People, 
rush upon their victim, and thrust him out of the 
city. Thus are we led to that extraordinary dra- 
matic conception which, upon a first hearing at 
least, makes a more prominent impression than 
any other of the many very striking movements 
in this Oratorio, the Chorus of the People, " Stone 
him to death !" a piece of such powerful repre- 
sentation of a will and an act, a curbless, furiously 
raging, maddened lust for life and its ferocious 
gratification, as cannot be surpassed, and has 
most rarely been equalled. If it be the province 
of art so to paint the passions of men that through 
its medium we see into the heart-secrets which 
to the world are known but in the deeds they 
prompt, and yet, while laying bare this metaphy- 
sical anatomy, so to clothe it in the investiture of 
ideality that in thus presenting all of truth, it 
shows this very truth to the naked sense (which 
would, with indifferent likelihood, be lovely or 
repulsive), to be all of beauty ; if it be the pro- 
vince of art so to embody a thought, a feeling, as 
to make it live in the sense of those who witness 
its presentation, and thus to create a sympathy 
not only between them and the artist, but amongst 
them with one another ; if it be the province of 
art, the true engine of magnetism, to make 
a multitude one-minded and one-hearted, and to 
fill this universal mind and heart with a sense of 
greatness that is akin to, if not identical with its 
possession ; if such be the province of art, then 
must we all own that the highest art fulfils its 
noblest province in the composition under notice, 
where the fiercest passions, sublime like the tem- 
pest, from their being above human control and 
beyond human power, are brought before us in 
that very quality of truth which reveals the 
inmost beauty of its most hateful aspect. 
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I shall have to revert to this Chorus in noticing 
another, near the end of the work, upon its con- 
nection with which I will not here further remark; 
it is more to the present purpose to recur to the 
last choral piece, where the multitude interrupt 
the oration of Stephen, which I do in order to 
remark upon the very different expression that is 
here given of the same words, showing how 
inadequate are these, words only, to convey 
a meaning without the adjunction of some other 
form of language or medium of expression to 
endue them with such vital character as alone can 
realise their signification. Declamation is the 
medium that is indispensable, and music may be, 
and this music is the highest class of declamation. 
" He blasphemes God," mutter the People in 
the former Chorus, awed by the eloquence of their 
intended victim, and striving mutually to renew 
the energy each of other by their passing from 
mouth to mouth the token- word of their resent- 
ment. "And who God blasphemes," is the voice 
of their growing confidence : " He shall perish !" 
is the cowardly bravado of their interassurance 
of their unanimity. Unimpressed by the digni- 
fied composure, the gentle majesty of Stephen ; 
irritated, rather, by his firmness, and impatient of 
his calm demeanour, they can no longer wait for 
the judgment of the Council, but hurry him from 
the Tribunal with their cry of "Stone him!" 
justifying themselves in the murderous violence 
they are about to perpetrate, by declaring in loud 
vociferation to the world, " He blasphemes God ! 
and who God blasphemes, he shall perish ! " Will 
is now their only law, enfuriated bigotry its only 
interpreter, and the right of might the all-suffi- 
cient authority for its administration. 

It is now to be technical. The conclusion of 
the Recitative in the key of G minor, with the 
half close on D, the voice ending upon the fifth 
of the chord, is most skilfully contrived to give 
every possible poignancy to the unisonous A flat, 
(coloured by the unhacknied and therefore pecu- 
liar tone of the trombones) that afterwards be- 
comes the minor ninth of G, with which the 
Chorus opens. Bitter, severe, vindictive is indeed 
the expression of the clamorous entry of the suc- 
cessive voices, and all-powerful the unanimous 
exclamation of the whole choir upon the reso- 
lution of the discord. It would be tedious to 
trace, bar by bar, every point of mastery this 
Chorus displays ; but one cannot forbear to 
remark upon the immense power of the passage 
of descending scales for the whole of the string 
instruments, while the voices, supported by the 
brass band, declare with vehement emphasis the 
crime of their victim, and the savage punishment 
of this, wherein they are exultingly engaged. 
Further must be noticed the especially effective 
application of the plagal cadence, and of the an- 
cient practice of closing with the major chord of 
the tonic a piece in a minor key j the vague, one 



may say inconclusiveness of which is well in 
keeping with the feelings here embodied, that 
are rather gratified than satisfied, or, at least, not 
satisfied in their gratification ; — the appetite for 
horrors, once stimulated, grows by what it feeds 
upon. 

No. 9. — One cannot but wonder that the com- 
poser could have resisted the temptation of the 
most lyrical, the beautifully expressive words of 
Stephen, "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ! 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! " to write an 
extensive Aria, which would, which must have 
become to us a memory to hang our love upon, 
and to treasure up in our hearts a sacred, a per- 
sonal, a household feeling, wherein the sympathies 
of every one of us who has ever been wronged 
and has forgiven ; who has ever loved and, loving, 
trusted ; who has ever been chastened by sorrow 
and in such chastening has known a spring to 
unlock the tenderest emotions of his soul ; — 
a feeling in which the sympathies of every such 
a one would find a home. But one must more 
admire the exquisite sense of dramatic propriety 
evinced in the treatment of this passage, which 
consists of the simple declamation of the text, 
with such inflection of the voice as is true alike 
to the sense of the words and to the situation in 
which they are uttered. 

The death blow has been dealt. Overcome 
but not subdued, kneeling amidst the murderous 
missiles of his assailants, teaching by his example, 
even more than in his precepts, the doctrine and 
its beauty for which he suffers, Stephen, still 
strong in his wonted firmness, cries aloud the 
prayer that would avert the judgment of Heaven 
from those who have destroyed him. His life 
ebbs fast. He resigns his soul into the hands of 
that Saviour in whose faith he has lived, and 
suffered, and dies ; becoming fainter and fainter 
with every sound that passes his lips. " And, 
when he had said this, he fell asleep," is then 
rendered with such picturesque beauty as suggests 
to us more touchingly than any words could do 
the gentle state of peace with all the world and 
unity with Heaven in which the Martyr's spirit is 
expired, and, shedding forgiveness like an odour 
from its wings, takes its flight into those realms 
where truth and light, the substance and the 
shadow of deity, are unhidden by the ignorance 
and prejudice of man. 

A most happy artifice is here employed — the 
acute wind instruments sustain the incomplete 
chord of A flat, upon which the solo voice has 
ended, and the chorus, and the organ, and the 
string orchestra commence, through this, with 
very deep tones, in the key of F minor, the most 
beautiful of all the Lutheran Chorals I have ever 
heard, " To Thee, Lord, I yield my spirit," 
which seems like the pall with which mortal grief 
decks what it has loved and lost, while the pure 
spirit, hovering over, delays its passage to Heaven. 
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Continued from page 246. 

No. 10. — A short Eecitative, for soprano, 
tells how Saul, by his presence, sanctions the 
assassination of Stephen, thus introducing the 
hero of the work with such unimportance as, at 
that period of his career, his historical cha- 
racter bore, and leaving it to the representation 
of his subsequent deeds, and their influence upon 
mankind, for the development of that great con- 
ception for which the treatment of these intro- 
ductory incidents has admirably prepared us, and 
in which Mendelssohn has proved himself fully 
equal to his subject. The Eecitative proceeds to 
relate the lamentation of pious men over the body 
of the Martyr. In this piece of plain recital, the 
composer, by attempting nothing, succeeds the 
most. 

No. 1 1.- — This lovely Chorus, which concludes 
the portion of the subject that is to be regarded 
as introductory of the principal action, is a bene- 
diction upon him who has suffered for purity and 
love ; and, with what perfect beauty the pro- 
nunciation of this blessing is rendered, with what 
exquisite ideality the assurance of tranquil and 
eternal happiness (the genial lulling eventide, with 
its kissing coolness and its whispered warblings 
of everlasting peace and love,) is conveyed, no 
words can serve to say, but yet, no sense can fail 
to feel. Where genius has set its seal it is not 
for theorism to break asunder, and the sovereign 
charm of this mighty talisman attracts all sense 
as it repels all system : — we believe and we feel, 
we cannot understand. 

A brief examination of the plan of this melo- 
dious movement may help us to a knowledge of 
where its beauty lies, though it cannot teach 
us of what it consists. The chief Subject is 
given at full length in the opening symphony 
by a resonant, mellow combination of tenor in- 
struments, and the expression this embodies is 
strengthened by a phrase of gentle confirmation, 
introducing the harmony of the seventh upon 
the key-note, for the flute and clarionet. This 
Subject is then dispersed successively among the 
voices, and afterwards analogously to the form of 
a first movement in any instrumental composition 
upon the classical model, it gives place to a second 
subject in the fifth of the original key which will 
be recognised by the moving together for the first 
time of all the voices in harmony. 

Substituted for the elaboration of the Subject 
with which we have now been made familiar that 
mostly constitutes the Second Part of an instru 
mental movement, is an Episode of a somewhat 
different character, to the words, " For, though 
the body die, the soul shall live for ever." 

With one of those beautiful surprises in which 
Mendelssohn especially excels, we return to the 
chief Subject in the original key, and this is fol- 
lowed, to carry out the analogy before noticed, by 
the second Subject in the same key, instead of, as 
at first, in the key of the dominant. 



The Second subject is here most artfully pro- 
longed into a Coda of great interest, a prominent 
and most beautiful feature in which is formed by 
the two unaccompanied phrases for the voices, 
through which, only, during the whole movement, 
the figure of semiquavers ceases that is otherwise 
maintained, in a manner peculiar to the com- 
poser, with most fortunate effect. 

The concluding Symphony is a repetition of the 
first, with the orchestral distribution of the prin- 
cipal melody reversed, those phrases that were 
before assigned to the tenor instruments being 
now given to the acute, and those that were 
before given to the acute instruments being now 
supported by the tenor. 

Thus is completed the representation of the 
state of Christians and of Christianity at the time 
when St. Paul entered upon the scene of history. 
We see the seditions by which the Scribes incite 
the People ; we see the fanatic fury thus induced 
and its violent action ; we see the dignified 
firmhesSj the zealous enthusiasm of the first 
Martyr ; we see his suffering and his intercession 
for mercy upon his enemies ; we see his faith and 
his resignation. In the fierce, vindictive spirit of 
the People's Choruses is delineated the present 
character of Saul ; in the gentle, peaceful beauty 
that contrasts these is displayed the nature of the 
creed which, at first so active to suppress, he was 
subsequently more sedulous and more influential 
to extend. 

The purpose I have ascribed to these introduc- 
tory pieces is thus, I think, powerfully fulfilled ; 
and we are now duly prepared to enter upon the 
main action of the Oratorio. 

To be continued. 

A WORD OR TWO ON THE MUSICAL SEASON. 

The musical season may fairly be said to have come to 
its close — the voice of song has died away, and the sound 
of melody " has gone out." The votaries at the shrine of 
fashionable music are fled — the squares are empty, and 
the ceaseless mid-day din of carriage wheels is heard no 
more. The shutters of Belgravia exclude the light — the 
season is over, and the denizens of the west are breathing 
a purer and less smoky atmosphere than for a few short 
months, for fashion and convenience, they were wont to 
endure. 

The " season" is past, and music is not excluded from 
the exhilarating or depressing effects of fashion — like 
everything else it must have its turn for recreation. But 
haying a little leisure for reflection, we naturally ask our- 
selves what progress we have made in the art divine — we 
should like to hear an account of the stewardship of the 
great societies. An evident improvement may be traced 
in the works performed by the elder Philharmonic Society 
— at least, so far as the introduction of novelty is con- 
cerned ; and even though we may sometimes be disposed 
to quarrel with the choice of music, we think it is but to 
echo the public voice when we express an opinion that in- 
different novelty is preferable to a constant repetition of 
even the best music : we therefore think the committee of 
1853 " wise in their generation," for an obvious improve- 
ment in this respect has been made. The new Society has 
made considerable advances in public estimation ; its esta- 
blishment and progress are great facts ; the excellent ma- 



